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cEeEB AMBBRBICAN SPORTING 
GALELERY 


The American Sporting Gallery was the first group of large sport- 
ing engravings suitable for framing to be issued in the United States. 
It was prepared by William Trotter Porter for the subscribers of 
his New York weekly, The Spirit of the Times: A Chronicle of the 
Turf, Field Sports, Literature, and the Stage. Small portraits of 
horses prominent on the American turf had been published in the 
short-lived New York Sporting Magazine and United States Sporting 
Magazine, and in The American Turf Register; but they were not 
designed especially for framing. The Gallery’s large engravings were 
on excellent paper separate from the pages of the Spirit of the Times 
itself. 

When the first of the Gallery’s fourteen engravings appeared March 
g, 1839, racing in America had just passed the highest peak it reached 
before the Civil War. When the last engraving appeared June 29, 
1844, that prosperous period was over, prices of ‘Thoroughbreds were 
down, stakes were again small, and sporting activity in general was 
at such a low level that Porter could not afford more engravings and 
even had to reduce the subscription fee of the Spirit. 

The Spirit of the Times, which Porter had founded in 1831, was 
a remarkable periodical. ‘Though published in New York it tried to 
pass over the country’s rapidly rising sectional barriers and succeeded 
in doing so until the sectional conflict broke into actual fighting, when 
the Spirit became a Civil War casualty and ceased publication. At its 
peak during the first years of the Gallery, the Spirit reached every 
part. of the United States and had the then large circulation of about 
40,000 copies weekly. Porter had begun the paper as an acknowledged 
imitation of Bell’s Life in London, and during the early years he 
pointed proudly to the many articles he reprinted from British pub- 
lications. But by the time he was supplying his subscribers with the 
Gallery engravings he was as proudly pointing out that the Spirit was 
filled with the contributions of “native correspondents” and that Bell’s 
Life and other foreign papers often copied from it. 

Racing in America had a long history before the time of the 
Gallery. As early as 1665 a race course had been constructed on Long 
Island. But it is thought that no Thoroughbreds were imported until 
1730, when Bulle Rock, a son of the Darley Arabian, was brought 
into Virginia, which became the foremost race-horse region of the 
country and remained so for decades. In the next fifty years more than 
180 Thoroughbreds are thought to have been imported. The Southern 
colonies, Virginia and Maryland especially, were most interested in 
racing; important meetings being held regularly at Richmond, Balti- 
more, Williamsburg, and Charleston. 

After the Revolution interest in racing continued and it is esti- 
mated that over 150 Thoroughbreds were imported between 1783 
and 1800. A track was laid out at Washington before the capital was 
officially moved there. By 1800 there was extensive turf activity in 
Kentucky, and by 1820 organized racing had spread to New Orleans. 

In the North racing was much objected to, many states passing 
laws to ban it entirely. These laws were in greatest force from 1800 
to about 1820. The first Northern state to restore legality to racing 
was New York: in 1819 a jockey club was organized at New York 
City, and in 1821 construction began on the Union Course on Long 
Island, the first track with banked turns and the fastest in the country 
until the Metairie Course was built at New Orleans. Though laws in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey prohibited racing, the American Turf 
Register reported in 1832 that “thousands of illegal and unregulated 
races’ were taking place there. The people of New England continued 
to frown on ‘Thoroughbred racing, although they promoted competi- 
tion among harness horses. 

The American system of racing was of course based on the English, 
but by the time of the Gallery the two systems were widely separated. 
The British cared little about time; the Americans insisted on accu- 
rate timing over accurately measured courses. While the British were 


already most interested in speed shown in short dashes, the chief fea- 
ture of the turf in this country was still races of four-mile heats. 

An extended series of four-mile-heat matches between the North 
and the South, in which several of the Gallery horses took part, was 
the most important stimulant to the American turf in the first part 
of the nineteenth century. The series began unimpressively in 1822 
when American Eclipse was unrivaled in the North and Sir Charles 
unrivaled in the South. An intersectional match was arranged, at 
$10,000 a side. When an accident injured Sir Charles his owner paid 
forfeit, and when his offer to run Sir Charles only one heat for a 
smaller stake was accepted the horse broke down. Immediately Colonel 
William R. Johnson of Virginia offered to bring a Southern horse to 
race against American Eclipse the next year. His challenge was ac- 
cepted and in May 1823 the first of the five most important among 
the ensuing scores of North-South matches was held before 50,000 
spectators with Sir Henry the Southern representative. Sectional feel- 
ing was strong though amiable, but became less amiable as the years 
passed and tension grew between the sections. This series of matches 
lasted until 1845, when it ended with one of the greatest of all — the 
famous race between Peytona and Fashion. Newspaper comments 
by those owners who were defeated in the later years of this intersec- 
tional series grew more and more bitter. And it is worth noting that 
one obstruction to continuing the series was that Southern stables 
frequently lost Negro handlers on trips to the North. An Alabama 
turfman, for example, courteously thanked his Northern hosts for 
their kindnesses when he had brought Peytona to meet Fashion in 
1845, but he did complain about “‘the theft of two stable boys (Mink 
and Eldridge) by some of the abolitionists about Philadelphia.” 

Along with the picture of Black Maria, the first of the Gallery’s 
engravings, Porter issued an engraving of a ballet dancer which he 
presented as a portrait of the celebrated Augusta. Actually the portrait 
was printed from a British plate which had been copied from another 
British plate, with alterations. It shows the body of Priscilla Horton 
and the face of Mrs. Austin. An associate of Porter’s, Thomas Picton, 
forty years later explained the imposition in a letter, saying that the 
Spirit had long before announced that it would publish a portrait of 
Augusta and when a rival paper, The Albion, set out to publish one 
first, Picton and Porter bought the Horton-Austin plate and changed 
its legend. Later Porter did not consider the “Augusta” engraving a 
part of the Gallery. Because of its history and its inferior quality it 
has not been reproduced in this portfolio. 

Most of the Gallery’s engravings were based on paintings by 
Edward Troye. In the expert opinion of the late Mr. John Hervey, 
Troye was one of the best race-horse painters who ever lived. Born 
in Switzerland in 1808 of French parents who soon took him to live 
in England, he removed permanently to the New World in 1828, stay- 
ing for a time in the West Indies and then going to Philadelphia, 
where he did art work for Sartain’s Magazine. In the middle 1830’s 
he visited the South at the request of Governor Richardson of South 
Carolina, and began to paint horses there. By 1837 he was established 
at Lexington, Kentucky, and his fee for portraits of horses was $60 
each. He married a Kentucky girl in 1839 and became a citizen of that 
state, though he continued to tour the country executing commissions 
for paintings. His friend, A. Keene Richards, a wealthy Georgetown, 
Kentucky, turfman, furnished him with a studio for the rest of his 
life, except during the Civil War. Troye was living at Richards’ 
Georgetown estate when he died in 1874. 

At first ‘Troye was criticized for technical failings in delineating 
Thoroughbreds, but soon he improved sharply. At the time he was 
making the paintings used by the engravers of the Gallery he was 
considered by most breeders and turfmen to be without peer in the 
United States, and his trademarks of a red bush or a Hudson River 
School half-dead tree in the foreground were famous. 


BLACE 


Black Maria’s fame rests chiefly on her winning a grueling twenty- 
mile race, five heats of four miles each. This engraving of her in The 
American Sporting Gallery was issued by the Spirit of the Times in 
March 1839, seven years after that famous race, four years after she 
had been retired from the turf, and two years before her death. The 
engraver, A. L. Dick, worked from a painting made by Edward Troye 
in 1834 “at the termination of a severe campaign, when she was very 
low in flesh.” The Spirit observer praised her appearance and reported 
that her only faults were “the unsightly ‘Bedford hump’ between her 
hips, and her barrel, which is too long and too light.” Her style was 
remarkably strong and steady and her stride was, for that day of 
smaller ‘Thoroughbreds, tremendous: in brushing she covered twenty- 
four feet at a stroke. 

The oddity of the pose of mare and groom in this picture is ex- 
plained by the brother of her breeder: “Troye directed Bill Patrick, 
her faithful groom, to ride her out into a paddock in front of his 
window; this proceeding might be all very well for the painter and for 
the mare, Bill thought, but as for him, he was inclined to ‘sulk,’ after 
two hours’ promenading, so whipping off his saddle, he incontinently 
determined to hitch the mare and ‘bolt,’ for the which disregard of 
orders and his lukewarmness in facilitating the progress of the Fine 
Arts, ‘Troye clapped him into his picture in the very act of committing 
so grave an offence in the eye of a turfman or an artist, as hitching 
a race horse to a tree! Of course he will now go down through all 
time as the boy who was guilty of so unpardonable a sin, but for fear 
his punishment would be greater than he could bear, Troye, through 
urgent intercession, was finally induced to remit a portion of the pun- 
-ishment he had intended, by concealing his face.” 

Black Maria, foaled June 15, 1826, was by American Eclipse and 
was Out of “the most distinguished racer of her day,’ Lady Lightfoot. 
Black Maria’s breeder, Charles Henry Hall of Harlem, New York, 
sold her in 1827 for $1,000 to John C. Stevens, who took her to his 
large training stables near the Union Course on Long Island. Stevens, 
famous as a yachtsman, was equally well known as a turfman, having 
been elected president of the New York Jockey Club at its founding 
in 1821. He kept Black Maria throughout her racing career, during 
which she started in twenty-five or twenty-six races and won thirteen. 
This is not a distinguished record on the face of it, but she often ran 
when not fit, because of the racing principles of Stevens, who ‘‘never 
pays a forfeit — never allows a walk-over, if a horse in his stable can 
stand on three legs, and is the man always called upon to make up a 
field or stake, and who always is certain to do it without consulting 
his interest or his trainer.” Despite these difficulties, and her being 
“ “hammered to death’ in training,” Black Maria won what was for 
her day “the handsome sum of $14,g00.” 

She entered competition in the autumn of 1829, winning her first 
two races, over the Union Course. As a four-year-old she won two 
and lost two. As a five-year-old she ran at the Union Course, at Pough- 
keepsie, and at Baltimore, where she won the Post Stake before a 


crowd said to have been the largest to watch an American race since > 


the 1823 North-South match between Eclipse and Henry. As a six- 
year-old she won two of her three races before her famous twenty-mile 
race, in the third defeating Lady Relief, who was to face her again 
shortly in that more grueling contest. 

‘The twenty-mile race, over the Union track on October 13, 1832 — 
“the like of which was never seen on this course before’ — was so 
severe that even Stevens later suggested a revision of rules to prevent 
such cruelty. Of the three horses entered against Black Maria — Lady 
Relief, Trifle, and Slim — Trifle was favored over Black Maria in the 
betting five to three. As the race was about to start Black Maria was so 
calm that she further lost favor with the spectators; some even offered 
bets that she would not win a heat. 

But she took the first heat easily; her time over the very heavy 
course, 8:06. At the start for the second heat — according to the ac- 
count in the American Turf Register, here condensed — Black Maria 
appeared calm, as usual, while Trifle and Lady Relief were all anima- 


MARI A 


tion. They went off as if this heat was to be won by running, instead 
of waiting; Relief taking the lead, followed by Slim, then by Trifle, 
while Black Maria brought up the rear. Ere they had accomplished 
one mile, however, Trifle had passed Relief and Slim, while Black 
Maria, taking advantage of the rising ground as you come up to the 
judges’ stand, thundered by them all with her long strides and took 
up her station in front, closely followed by Trifle, whilst the others 
again dropped behind. Indeed, the pace at which they were running 
seemed so unreasonable to Miss Slim that at the end of the third 
(seventh) mile she quietly walked off the course. Maria in the mean- 
time led Trifle with apparent ease round the second, third, and fourth 
miles, until you come to the “run in.” And here her rider, instead of 
giving her the “‘persuaders,” turned his head round to look for his 
antagonist. He was not long in finding her; for Trifle, close at his 
heels, went at him up the straight side, whip and spur, gradually gain- 
ing at every step. Maria’s rider began to “look wild.” Trifle was at her 
throat-latch, and the judges’ stand not six feet off. Trifle made a des- 
perate effort, and head and head they passed the stand — a dead heat! 
Time, 7:55. Again a thousand rumors were afloat. “Black Maria can’t 
win; she’s done up,” went round like wild fire. 

Trifle and Lady Relief left Maria behind as the third heat began. 
She later got well up to them, but could not pass. Trifle shot by Relief 
in the fourth mile to win the heat in 8:13. 

As the horses are saddled for the fourth heat, Black Maria is not dis- 
tressed, Relief is full of spirits, but ““Trifle’s to win the money.” Off 
they go, Relief in the lead, followed by Trifle, and then the black. 
Miles are passed over, and yet Relief is ahead. Trifle goes at her, but 
“can’t do it.” Three miles and a half are accomplished, and Black 
Maria has passed Trifle and is close at the heels of Relief. Now they 
come up the straight side. The black is at her, and Relief takes the 
whip like a glutton. Maria comes up and laps her — she’s at her 
shoulder. ‘They pass the stand. Relief takes the heat by a neck! Time, 
8:39. 

Fifth heat: Relief all fire, Trifle very sorry, and Black Maria now 
begins to paw the ground! Off they go; Relief ahead, Trifle after her, 
and Black Maria allowing no gap. In the nineteenth mile the gallant 
Trifle is compelled to give it up. The Eclipse mares are obstinately 
determined to “play out the play.” Now comes a struggle, for the 
honors of a twentieth mile, between two half sisters. Black Maria 
pushes up the straight side, as you enter upon the fourth (twentieth) 
mile, with a stride that counts terribly upon the steps of the Lady. 
She pushes round the turn and goes at Relief on the straight side, like 
a quarter horse. That long, untiring stride is too much for Relief. 
Maria takes the track, keeps it in spite of all exertions, leads round the 
turn, thunders up towards the judges’ stand, hard in hand, untouched 
by whip or spur, passes the goal for the twentieth time, and wins the 
race. Time, C247. | 

Turning from this eyewitness account to later reports, we find that 
Black Maria in winning this race lost one hundred pounds from her 
average racing weight of nine hundred. Yet eleven days later she ran 
four-mile heats at Baltimore. Lady Relief also raced within a few days 
but died before the end of the year. Trifle had been badly crippled 
by the race and did not run again for eleven months. 

In May 1833, in another race over the Union Course, Black Maria 
won further public attention — for running a third heat of three miles 
in 5:48, which six years later the Spirit said “had not been equalled 
before or since, to our knowledge.” And in June of the same year the 
mare ran three miles in 5:42, which the Spirit considered remarkable. 

Black Maria’s last performance was on May 8, 1835, over the Union 
Course. Stevens kept her as a brood mare for a time, but in March 
1838 he shipped several of his horses, including Black Maria, to New 
Orleans to be sold. Balie Peyton of Nashville, Dr. J. G. Chalmers of 
New Orleans, and J. S. Yerger of Vicksburgh — acting on the advice 
of the editor of the Spirit — together bought her for $4,000 (“a sum 
much below her value’’), and at once sent her to imported Luzbur- 
ough. Peyton, full of hopes for the produce of Black Maria and Luz- 


burough, proposed a stake for colts and fillies dropped during the 
spring of 1839, to be run in 1843. Black Maria’s produce headed the 
list of nominations when the stake closed in January 1839, with thirty 
subscribers and a stake nominally amounting to $150,000 although 
ultimately smaller because of the severe economic depression. The 
proposed race “excited considerable sensation” because none for that 
large a sum had ever been made up before. 


During the summer of 1839, after Black Maria had dropped a foal 
which Peyton named Great Western, an offer of $5,000 for mare and 
foal came from Nashville and an offer of $6,000 from Mobile. Peyton 
refused them both; but this was a mistake, for Black Maria produced 
no more foals and died in January 1841. In 1843 Great Western failed 
to support her breeder’s hopes, for she finished poorly when the 
produce stake was run at Nashville. 


FORM BASCOMBE 


This engraving by A. L. Dick from a painting by Edward Troye 
was added to The American Sporting Gallery in June 1839, two and 
a half years after Bascombe’s retirement from the turf. Troye had 
made the painting while the horse was in training during 1836, the 
year of his most important races. 

Bascombe, foaled in 1831 the property of John Connolly of Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, was named after a Methodist minister, whose sermon 
at a camp meeting so edified Connolly “that as he had no sons, he 
would, with the reverend gentleman’s permission” name a colt for 
him “by way of complimenting him for the pleasure and instruction 
derived from his discourse.’’ Although a favorite with his owner, the 
colt in early training was not so fast as expected; so Connolly sold him 
to his son-in-law, John Blevins. Under Major Blevins’ ownership the 
colt ran in three races in southern Alabama, winning only one. But 
John Crowell, the leading turfman of the state, was sufficiently 1m- 
pressed by Bascombe’s style to buy him in 1835 and put him in the 
hands of the truly expert though hard-driving trainer M. L. Ham- 
mond. After Hammond became his trainer, Bascombe raced against 
some of the best horses of his time yet never lost a heat. 

He was a bright chestnut whose conformation was considered to 
denote great speed, except for the lack of inclination of his shoulder 
blades. His action was thought to be remarkably fine. There was for 
a time a great argument in the sporting press about the authenticity 
of his pedigree, but by 1838 Crowell was able to furnish afhdavits 
from breeders to support a pedigree which included the extraordi- 
nary Sir Archy, his sire’s sire, and President Andrew Jackson’s Pacolet, 
his dam’s sire. 

During his three-year career on the turf — which closed abruptly 
and prematurely when he was injured and retired to the stud — Bas- 
combe won six of his eight starts, for the sum of $24,600. His first 
important race was in Georgia at the Augusta track on April 12, 1836. 
Wade Hampton and William R. Johnson, the owners of Argyle, the 
Southern champion, had offered a match to Colonel Crowell on the 
following terms: They to run Argyle four-mile heats against Colonel 
Crowell’s choice from among four of his horses, staking $17,000 on 
Argyle against $15,000 on Colonel Crowell’s choice. 

“No previous match for years excited half so much interest in 
sporting circles,’ reported the editor of the Spirit. For weeks before 
the race the national sporting press received bulletins almost daily, 
especially concerning the contests within Colonel Crowell’s stable to 
select his entrant. Bascombe finally was chosen and sent to the post 
to contend against the heavily favored Argyle before the largest crowd 
of spectators yet assembled at any Southern track. The match got off 
at a killing pace, with Argyle ahead for a mile and a half. ‘Then Bas- 
combe took the lead to finish the four miles under a slight pull, dis- 
tancing Argyle to win the match in one heat. The time was the fastest 
yet made south of Virginia — 7:44. 

Supporters of Argyle who had brought carrier pigeons to signal 
to the world the victory of their favorite now sorrowfully released 
them bearing mourning ribbons, but their sorrow was tempered by 
the realization that Bascombe had emerged as a strong Southern cham- 
pion fit to meet the North. At once Colonel Crowell courteously 
offered Bascombe to Colonel Johnson for the North-South match 
which was to take place over the Union Course the following month 
and in which Colonel Johnson was to be, as so frequently, chief of 
operations for the South. He promptly accepted Colonel Crowell’s 
offer, and within a few days John Bascombe, with his trainer, started 


for Long Island on foot, the South’s only representative. He had just 
walked hundreds of miles between courses in the South; now his start- 
ing out to walk further hundreds impressed sportsmen throughout 
the United States. ‘hey were also impressed by Bascombe’s trainer, 
Hammond, who had won all fifteen of the races he had supervised 
during the previous five-month campaign of the stable of Colonel 
Crowell. 

The terms of the approaching match, to be held on May 31, 1836, 
were four-mile heats; $5,000 a side; the North against the South, the 
South to name at the post any horse bred below the Potomac, the 
North any horse bred above it. When the day came, William T. Porter, 
covering the event for the Spirit, reported that the stands were filled 
“to suffocation” and that the field was not only skirted but filled with 
carriages and horses. He estimated that at least 20,000 spectators were 
on the grounds. Post Boy, the Northern champion, was the favorite 
until the race was about to start, when the betting changed to favor 
Bascombe. 

In the first heat Bascombe early took the track and was never 
headed, though the heat was very close until the fourth mile. Between 
the heats the owner of American Eclipse offered as a trophy the saddle 
“worn by Eclipse in the first great strife between the Northern and 
Southern horses [in 1823], to remain a perpetual prize for all similar 
trials of speed and bottom.” | 

Both horses cooled out without distress and were able to make the 
second heat one of the most exciting yet run over the Union Course. 
The second and third miles of the heat were run in 1:56 each, with 
the horses “locked all the way.” The fourth mile was almost equally 
close, but Bascombe, finishing a length in front, won heat and match. 

At once the Northern turfmen challenged for a return meeting of 
the two, to be run the next week over the same course. Colonel 
Crowell offered to enter Bascombe against Post Boy if the race were 
to be held at Augusta, Georgia. The two sides could not agree, and 
the horses did not meet again. In fact, Bascombe ran but one more 
race, in December 1836 — of which a contemporary report found it 
necessary to say only, ““Bascombe was the favorite at dollars to cents, 
and won like open and shut!” 

Near the end of 1836 Colonel Crowell printed in the sporting 
papers a challenge that Bascombe would run against any horse, mare, 
or gelding in the United States, for $20,000, over the course at 
Augusta. No one accepted. But from Kentucky, beginning to rise 
toward its later supremacy as the major race horse region of the United 
States, came a published statement by the owners of Rodolph chal- 
lenging John Bascombe to a match for $20,000 a side — “the Con- 
queror of the West and South-West, against the Conqueror of the 
South and North.” There was some confusion about these challenges, 
which was not cleared up before Bascombe went lame at the end of 
1836 and was retired to the stud. 

He stood at the Hampton Course at Augusta for some years, with 
“”:44” proudly painted over the entablature of his stable door; but 
unfortunately he earned no fame as a sire. After a time his injury 
improved so much that, when he was taken for gallops on the track, 
his former trainer sometimes brought colts to watch him, saying that 
they would profit by his example. Some years after this portrait of 
him appeared in The American Sporting Gallery, rumors spread — in 
1841 and again as late as 1843 — that he was fully recovered and once 
more in training. He was finally taken to Kentucky, but he died there 
without coming again upon the turf. 


GREVILTATHAHAN 


This engraving, made by A. L. Dick after a Troye painting, was 
added to the Gallery in September 1839. During most of the early 
1830's the winners on American race courses were by sires bred in 
America; in 1832 no race in the United States was won by the get 
of an imported sire. But a pronounced movement to introduce stal- 
lions from abroad had begun, and Leviathan was the first of the im- 
ports to rise to prominence, his get winning more races than the get 
of any other sire during 1837, 1838, 1839, 1843, and 1848; and ranking 
second to the get of other sires in 1840, 1841, 1844, 1846, and 1849. 

Bred in Staffordshire, England, in 1823, Leviathan was originally 
named Mezeron. As a two-year-old he made two starts and won one; 
in 1826 he won eight races and walked over in a ninth, losing none; 
in 1827 he ran nine races and walked over in a tenth, winning five 
times. In September 1827 William IV bought him, but because he had 
an injury did not start him in 1828. In 1829 he failed in the Woking- 
ham Stake at Ascot, proving his injury permanent; so he was retired 
from the turf, having started twenty-one times and won sixteen. He 
was said to have beaten every horse that had beaten him. 

Lord Chesterfield bought him from King William and then sold 
him to agents of an Alabama resident, James Jackson, of the Forks of 
Cypress. Leviathan landed at New York in August 1830 and: was sent 
to the stables of George Elliott at Gallatin, Tennessee, where Jackson 
proposed to stand him at $75 the season, $100 to insure, the highest 
fee yet demanded in this country. Leviathan remained at Elliott’s the 
rest of his life. 

Despite the high stud fee and the prejudice against Leviathan 
because he was imported, he was given too large a class of mares his 
first season. His popularity continued, although some of the colts of 
his early years were “leggy, weedy things.”’ The Spirit reported in 
1839 that for the “‘first few seasons after his arrival in this country 
the number of his get almost exceeds belief.’ After his class of mares 


was limited to sixty, some breeders were said to have paid premiums 
of $50 for subscriptions. His get were so successful in competition 
that, according to “N. of Arkansas,” “abusing Leviathan is like sin- 
ning against light and knowledge.” 

His get began to win races near the end of 1834. In 1836 they 
were fully proving their quality, winning three races at four-mile 
heats, eight at three-mile heats, thirteen at two-mile heats, and twenty 
at one-mile heats. In 1838 thirty-six of his get won more than ninety 
races, clearing $103,437 — then considered the largest sum “ever real- 
ized probably from the racing of the produce of any one stallion either 
in England or America!”’ 

In 1839, when Porter added Leviathan to his Gallery, the turf 
writer “Observer” stated that “Leviathan is our modern Sir Archy,” 
and Porter himself was pleased to report that Leviathan was “the sire 
of more winners on the American Turf than any other horse of the 
present day.” Thirty years later Wallace, the American turf authority, 
wrote that of all imported sires Leviathan “was the most valuable ex- 
cept it be Glencoe.” | 

Leviathan is important in American Thoroughbred bloodlines, 
contributing through his daughters to the Family of Sultana, the 
Family of The Citizen Mare, the Family of Miss Shipton, the Family 
of Gallopade, the Sally Kirby or Princess Ann line of the Family of 
The Bellair Mare, a branch of the Family of The Cub Mare, the 
Family of the Buie Mare, and several others. Peytona was his grand- 
daughter and in our century his many descendants include Zev. 
Through two daughters, Flight and Fandango, Leviathan is an ances- 
tor of Domino and therefore of such outstanding Thoroughbreds of 
recent years as Stimulus, Bimelech, Blue Larkspur, Top Flight, Alsab, 
and Equipoise. Leviathan’s name also appears in pedigrees of Amer- 
ican Saddle Horses, among them the descendants of the good show 
horse and sire Lynn Boyd 44, whose second dam was by Leviathan. 


SHARE 


Issued in February 1840, this portrait was engraved by A. L. Dick 
and was based on a painting Troye made in the spring of 1834 at the 
Union Course, just after Shark had defeated his full sister, Black 
Maria. His jockey in that race, George Nelson, is holding him. Porter 
apologized for the coarseness of head and lightness of barrel which 
the engraving gives Shark, saying that when the original was painted 
Shark was in severe training, but now, having been withdrawn from 
the turf, ‘he has filled out to such a degree that his head seems smaller 
and better shaped than a majority of the get of Eclipse.” 

Shark, foaled in 1830, was bred by Charles Henry Hall of Harlem, 
who sold him as a foal to Charles Green of New York City but con- 
tinued to rear him, and finally put him in training. 

Porter selected Shark’s portrait for the Gallery because the stallion 
was “eminently distinguished by his blood, his performances, and his 
services in the breeding stud.” Porter described Shark as “not so tall 
as his sister Black Maria, but there is ‘a family likeness’ in many other 
respects; his form has more finish. . . He is a jet black, without a 
white hair about him; a more rich, glossy, satin coat is rarely seen. He 
is of good bone and substance, and is put up in high racing form . . . 
a horse of great spirit and activity, and of noble presence.” 

Shark’s first race was a sweepstakes for three-year-olds, mile heats, 
on Long Island in May 1833; he won in a “brilliant performance.” 
Immediately a naval officer, Captain Stockton of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, bought him “for something exceeding $8000.” Shark ran two 
more races in 1833, winning in his first three starts nearly $4,000. On 
the Union Course, May 9, 1834, he ran his first race at four-mile heats, 
defeating Black Maria and four others at all ages. But the next month 
he ran third against Colonel Johnson’s Trifle and a mare named Alice 
Grey. In October 1834 he ran second to Trifle, but he ran impressively 


despite being “obviously and badly curbed.” John S. Skinner, an im- 
portant turf authority, said, “Few horses have established higher repu- 
tation by winning a race than he, under the circumstances, in the one 
he lost. ‘The united blood of imported Shark and Lady Lightfoot — of 
Messenger and Eclipse — is well sustained in the Shark of our day.” 

J. G. Craig of Philadelphia apparently agreed with Skinner, for 
he immediately bought Shark for about $15,000 (one report says 
$17,500 — “the largest amount ever paid in America, at the time, for 
a race horse!”’). Craig put Shark under Colonel Johnson’s management 
and issued a challenge to run Shark the next spring, four-mile heats, 
for $10,000 against any horse in North America. If the challenge was 
not accepted by January 1, 1835, Shark would go to the stud at Bristol, 
Pennsylvania. No one responded until after the deadline, but in 
March the supporters of Argyle offered to make a North-South match 
to be run in South Carolina, an offer which Craig declined. 

Shark started twice more — the last time in November 1835 — but 
won neither race, chiefly because “in consequence of having covered 
he trained and ran unkindly.” He stood the seasons of 1836 and 1837 
at ‘Taylor’s Ferry, Virginia, at $75. He spent 1838 at Charlotte Court 
House, and in 1839 made the season on Long Island near the Union 
Course. Late in that year Colonel Johnson bought him for $10,000 
and sent him to near Frankfort, Kentucky, where he was making the 
season at $100 when Porter published this portrait. 

Shark’s get were making a good beginning on the turf. Of the seven 
Shark colts starting in 1839, five were winners, one of them — Mariner 
— being called the most promising colt racing in the North. But Shark 
did not live up to the expectations held for him as a sire: four years 


after this engraving appeared he was reported in the sporting press to 
be making the season in Tennessee at only $25. 


HEVGEFORD 


Robert Hinshelwood engraved this portrait of Hedgeford after a 
painting made by Troye in Kentucky in 1838 or 1839. Porter added 
it to The American Sporting Gallery in February 1840. Hedgeford, 
an imported stallion by Filho-da-Puta, is best known today because 
his son Denmark is officially considered the Foundation Sire of the 
American Saddle Horse. In the first four volumes of the American Sad- 
dle Horse Register, 11,977 (about 61 per cent) of the Saddle Horses 
registered have direct male trace to Denmark, F. S., and thus to Hedge- 
ford. 

Hedgeford’s name does not figure largely in Thoroughbred pedi- 
grees today, but at the time this engraving appeared his son Duane 
was racing with great success and was said not to have been “equalled 
in speed and endurance combined, by the son of any imported horse 
in the country.” The famous Asteroid, who contributed to the revival 
of the America turf after the Civil War, also traced to Hedgeford. 

Hedgeford was not especially successful on the English turf, but 
the blame for that was usually laid to the notorious John Mytton, who 
bred him in 1825 and proceeded to race him as eccentrically as he 
raced the rest of his stable, running his horses — as the contemporary 
press reported it — “anywhere and everywhere, in order and out of 
order, with anything, or for anything.” The Spirit commented in 1840 
that ‘the wonder is that his horses ever won a race at all.” 

Mytton was famous for many things — fighting pit dogs with his 
teeth, often picking them up by biting their noses; wagering on in- 
numerable harebrained trials of the strength, speed, and bottom of 
his animals and himself; riding with great courage and skill; drinking 
continuously — acquaintances considered him to have been drunk for 
twelve years; spending and giving money lavishly until his holdings, 
horses and all, were sold to meet some of his debts before his death in 
prison at the age of thirty-eight. 

From Mytton’s stables Hedgeford passed in 1831 into the owner- 
ship of a Mr. Beardworth. Under Mytton’s management, or misman- 
agement, Hedgeford had finished first six or seven times, second seven 
times, third four times, fourth four times, and four times finished 
much farther back. Unfortunately for Mr. Beardworth, Hedgeford 
took only a fourth, a third, and a second after he bought him. After 
the last of these races Mr. Beardworth sold him to William Jackson 
of New York City. Despite Hedgeford’s unspectacular record, there 
was complaint in the British press, the Birmingham Herald, for exam- 
ple, saying, ‘It is much to be regretted that such a horse should be 
sent out of the kingdom; as independent of his being one of the best 
bred, he is decidedly one of the finest horses in England.” 


BOS 


Boston is the most notable of the horses whose portraits appeared 
in the American Sporting Gallery. His breeding, his form, and his 
performance on the turf were almost unrivaled, and his get were of 
the first order. This engraving, by A. L. Dick after a painting made 
by the French artist Henri de Lattre on the first of his two extended 
visits to the United States, was added to the Gallery in March 1840. 
At that time Boston was the foremost horse in America. 

He was foaled in Henrico County, Virginia, in 1833, bred by the 
John Wickham whom Tom Moore called the only real gentleman he 
had met during his visit to America. Boston was by Timoleon, he by 
Sir Archy; Boston’s dam was sired by Ball’s Florizel, he by imported 
Diomed —a distinguished pedigree. Boston, the future Southern 
champion was by no means named for the capital of Massachusetts 
but for the card game at which Wickham lost the unbroken two-year- 
old to Nathaniel Rives of Richmond. 

Boston was vicious and almost impossible to break; the first man 
to try it gave up and suggested that the colt be shot. Eventually, after 
the roughest of measures, Rives got Boston into training, though he 
never became gentle and throughout his long career was often difficult 


Hedgeford, shipped across the Atlantic with another of Mr. Jack- 
son’s purchases, Autocrat, reached New York in September 1832. He 
made his first two seasons in the stud near Boydton, Virginia, but be- 
cause of a serious injury received on shipboard he was in poor condi- 
tion and ‘did not cover over half a dozen thorough-bred mares.” In 
183% and 1836 he stood at Augusta, Georgia; but there were few 
Thoroughbred mares there and “he did not serve over ten or twelve 
either season.” His fifth season was spent in Laurens District, South 
Carolina, where also it was felt that there were too few Thoroughbred 
mares to give him an opportunity to prove that he could get winners. 
In 1838, 1839, and 1840 he stood in Kentucky where he was said to 
have had “for the first time, a fair chance.” In the season of 1839, at 
Versailles, his class of mares numbered 102, at $100 each. In 1840, still 
in Kentucky, he suddenly died, just as he was being advertised to be 
sold at the coming meeting of the Lexington Association. 

Hedgeford became a subject for great controversy immediately 
upon arriving in this country. The argument about his appearance 
and ability continued after his death — and even survives still in a 
mild form in twentieth-century books about the American Saddle 
Horse. It is hard to make out the facts. Supporters of Hedgeford wrote 
in the sporting press comments such as these: “remarkably fine and 
well-turned limbs”; “rich brown’; “head is a model of beauty; noth- 
ing can be finer than the nostril, eye and ear’; “neck is superbly 
arched.”’ Opponents wrote just as positively: “most indifferent horse, 
native or imported [I] have ever seen”; “‘large, ugly, coarse’; ““Hedge- 
ford should be sent to the mountains . . . among those who look only 
to size’; “I admit the Hedgefords I have met with are the best racers 
for their looks in the country; but, sir, I have no use for such ugly 
brutes.” In our century when writers have objected to giving Den- 
mark, F. S., so much credit for the American Saddle Horse, they have 
revived these objections to Denmark’s sire and use once more the 
words “coarse, ugly and ungainly” or “unprepossessing, unattractive 
and indifferent.” 

But Troye seems to have found Hedgeford attractive, for so he 
painted him. There must have been at that time considerable respect 
for the horse, because the American Turf Register published a small 
portrait engraved by Johnson after a painting by Willard; and the 
New York Sporting Magazine later published it also. Subscribers ob- 
jected to the small portrait’s quality and truthfulness, but the large 
Gallery portrait was thought to be a good likeness by those who knew 
the horse, and it was considered to be, as well, one of the best pictures 
of a Thoroughbred yet prepared in the United States. 


“OM 


and sulky. In his first start, at Broad Rock, Virginia, April 20, 1836, 
he sulked and when spurred bolted, losing the race. For several months 
he was put through a vigorous program to teach him obedience. By 
autumn he had improved and won his second race in straight heats. 
He was being trained by the manager of one of Colonel Johnson’s two 
strings, but after a third race, in November, he was put in training 


directly under Johnson himself. Four other excellent horses, among _ }‘ 


them Argyle, were in the stable at the time, so at first Boston was not 
started so frequently as he otherwise might have been. But he seemed 
to Colonel Johnson more and more to show promise and when John- 
son gave him a real opportunity he fulfilled it. By the middle of 1838 
the sporting press carried such statements as, “Boston now stands 
alone in his glory; compliments would be thrown away on him.” 
After he beat a horse named Charles Carter in June 1838, winning 
the first heat in 7:40 and in the second heat distancing his rival, 
$15,000 was offered for Boston and refused. A few days later he de- 
feated Hedgeford’s excellent son Duane, although Boston was second 
in the first heat — the only heat he had lost since the fiasco of his first 
race. He continued winning and earned such a formidable reputation 


that on October 19, 1838, at Baltimore, his owner received $500 to 
withdraw him from a race and eight days later received $1,000 to 
withdraw him at Camden, New Jersey. 

Boston entered subsequent races, which he won ely Universal 
opinion valued him now at about $20,000. In April 1839 he lost a race 
to Portsmouth in straight heats, but he was reported to have been in 
bad temper. Almost at once he resumed his winning streak, and in 
1839 Colonel Johnson was requested not to bring him to New York 
to the Union and Beacon courses in the early spring because such a 
certain victor would spoil the meetings. 

In May 1839, between the first and second heats of a race at ITren- 
ton, New Jersey, Rives sold Boston to the greatest plunging gambler 
of the day, James Long — for $12,000 and half of the purse if the 
horse came out of the race sound. But before the end of the second 
heat Long claimed him and at once began the long series of spectacu- 
lar wagers he was to make on Boston by offering $1,000 against $60 
that he would win that heat — which Boston did. Colonel Johnson 
continued to train him and eventually bought from Long a half inter- 
est in the horse. 

Boston, by now beginning to be called “Old White-Nose,” con- 
tinued to be invited not to compete. He was so unwelcome in Virginia 
and the District of Columbia that he returned to the North. But there 
also he could find few competitors. The next season, because no horse 
was willing to race him, the Union Course canceled its meeting. ‘The 
Beacon Course refused him admittance. He had won, after all, twenty- 
three of his twenty-five starts. 

Sportsmen spent considerable energy trying to arrange a match 
between Boston and Wagner, but with no result. Boston met and 
easily defeated other horses; his match with Gano caused much pre- 
liminary excitement but proved to be just another gallop for Boston 
when it was run at Augusta, Georgia, in December 1840. It is worth 
noting that Colonel Johnson no longer expected horses in his charge — 
at least not Boston — to walk hundreds of miles between contests as 
John Bascombe had done four years earlier. On Boston’s trip from 
Virginia to Augusta for the Gano match he did not walk a mile, being 
taken by special railroad car to Wilmington, from there to Charleston 
by steamer, and from Charleston to Augusta by train. 

In 1841 Boston stood at Oaklands, Johnson’s Virginia plantation, 
for $100 the season. He was bred to about forty mares that year, but 
he still started in races and still won them. In October his owner chal- 
lenged any two different horses to run different heats against Boston 
for $20,000 a heat, Long betting $5,000 in addition that Boston would 
win both heats. No one accepted the challenge. 

After more successes, Boston was entered in a race with Fashion 
and John Blount at Camden, New Jersey, on October 28, 1841, against 
the advice of his trainer that he was “dead amiss.”” He was distanced 
in the first heat, apparently not to the surprise of Long, who — for the 
first time — had bet nothing on him. Boston’s record thus became 
thirty-five victories out of thirty-eight starts, with winnings of $49,500. 

At once Boston’s stable challenged Fashion, the winner of the 
Camden race, to a North-South match over the Union Course in the 
spring of 1842, $20,000 a side. Fashion’s backers accepted, and the 
sporting press began to fill with comment and prediction. Porter, as 
editor of the American Turf Register published the following an- 
nouncement of accommodation to his subscribers: “We are author- 
ized to bet a very fine mare and foal against her worth in money or 
blood stock — also 2000 acres of rich land in a Western State — also a 
whole handful of Arkansas money of all sorts, and the credit of a gen- 
tleman worth $40,000 ‘as far as it will go,’ that Boston beats Fashion!”’ 

On the day of the match, according to Porter’s account in the 
Spirit, “after eleven o’clock the Long Island Railroad company found 
it impossible to convey to the course the immense crowd which filled 
and surrounded the cars, though they continued to sell tickets after 
they were fully sensible of the fact! . . . Hundreds who had pur- 
chased tickets, despairing of reaching the course in the cars, started on 
foot and reached it before them. . . Under these circumstances, it 
will not be very surprising to any one to hear that upon the return 
of the cars after the race, the indignant passengers rolled several of 
them off the track over the hill, and smashed others.” Porter estimated 
later that from 50,000 to 70,000 spectators were on the grounds, among 


them about forty members of Congress, one of whom, Senator Alexan- 
der Barrow of Louisiana, was an official judge of the contest. One of 
the New York newspapers set up a press at the track to issue extras 
before the start and after each heat, and the Spirit of the Times pub- 
lished an extra after the match. : 

The betting, which was said to be exceptionally small, slightly 
favored Boston — despite the fact that he was by then blind in one eye, 
seemed to some observers to be too finely drawn, and was said by his 
trainer on the morning of the race to need “seasoning.” Boston, aged 
nine, carried 126 pounds; the mare, a five-year-old, carried 111. In the 
first heat Boston’s jockey, Gil Patrick, pulled him inside so near the 
rail that Boston struck his hip against a post, jarring and cutting him- 
self badly. Fashion won the first heat, in 7:3214. Boston sulked in the 
second heat, partly because his jockey put on a single spur; Boston had 
been ridden without spurs since his first race. In this heat Boston, who 
always resented being passed, bit Fashion as she went by him to win 
the heat and the match. Her time was 7:45. 

Three days later Boston met and defeated Shark’s son, the six-year- 
old Mariner, whom Boston also bit, severely on the flank. Boston’s 
jockey was accused of foul riding, but the charge was not upheld. On 
October 8, 1842, Boston ran last in a three-horse contest at Alexandria, 
when he was reported to be “in sulks” and ill as well. That night his 
trainer feared he was dying. But he recovered, and thirteen days later 
won at Baltimore in straight heats — his thirty-seventh victory. 

In the spring of 1843 he stood at Hanover County, Virginia, at $70. 
By autumn he was again in training and won a race at Petersburg, 
Virginia, late in September. From 1844 through 1846 he stood at the 
National Course at Washington. In November 1845 his owners chal- 
lenged any stallion in the world to run against Boston for $10,000 a 
side, and he was put in training. But the challenge was not taken up. 

In 1846 Boston was sent to the stables of E. M. Blackburn in 
Woodford County, Kentucky, where he made the seasons of 1847 
through 1849. By 1849 he was completely blind and otherwise showed 
the effects of the hard campaigning Colonel Johnson and James Long 
had given him. He had started in forty-five races and had won forty 
of them — thirty at four-mile heats, nine at three miles, one at two 
miles. He died in January 1850. 

Boston was about fifteen hands and three inches high, but was said 
to seem taller. His chest was immensely deep. His hips were considered 
“ragged,” and he was criticized —as were two other horses in the 
Gallery, Black Maria and John Bascombe — for having the ‘Bedford 
hump.” The Spirit of the Times called the muscular development of 
his arms and thighs “almost unparalleled.” He could run on any track, 
fast or heavy, and was “not a long strider, but runs close to the ground 
and gathers quick.” He “usually commences a race without much show 
of spirit, running the first two or three miles with his head nearly on 
a level with his back; as he gets warm it is gradually elevated, but 
when he throws it up and really sets to work in earnest, no locomotive 
on four legs that ever tried it has been able to go the pace with him.” 

Boston’s name became important in the pedigrees of thousands of 
race horses — and in the pedigrees of saddle and harness horses as well. 
He was the leading sire of Thoroughbreds in the United States in 
1851, 1852, and 1853. His greatest contribution to the Thoroughbred 
was his son Lexington, the magnificent American stallion who for thir- 
teen consecutive years got more winners than any other sire. Through 
Lexington, Boston’s blood comes down to such famous Thorough- 
breds as Aristides, Hira, Hindoo, Himyar, Domino, Salvator, Sensa- 
tion, Spendthrift, Ten Broeck, Colin, Whirlaway, Man o’ War, 
Seabiscuit, Exterminator, Sun Beau, Alsab, Zev, Equipoise, Flares, 
Discovery, Omaha, War Admiral, Gallant Fox, and Coaltown. 

Lecompte, another son of Boston, was also remarkable; and Bos- 
ton’s daughter Nina had such famous produce as Planet, Exchequer, 
and Algerine. Another daughter, Madeline, was the dam of the great 
Maggie B. B., dam of Iroquois and Harold and ancestress of hundreds 
of successful ‘Thoroughbreds. 

Some American Saddle Horses trace to Boston, among them Aaron 
Pennington 1336, Woodlake, and the descendants of Coleman’s Eu- 
reka 3238. His blood was important also in the development of our 
harness horses. Among those tracing to him are Jay-Eye-See, Maud S., 
Greyhound, Billy Direct, and Spencer Scott. 
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Two paintings were used as a base by Robert Hinshelwood when 
he engraved this portrait, one made by Troye about 1836 and the 
other by de Lattre in the summer of 1839. The background is from the 
_ Troye painting and shows Millwood, one of the country residences 


~ owned by Wade Hampton, near Columbia, South Carolina. Porter 


added the engraving to the Gallery in May 1840. 

Argyle, bred by Edmund B. Duvall, was foaled April 11, 1830, in 
Prince Georges County, Maryland. Considered to be the best get of 
his sire, he was by Monsieur Tonson out of Thistle. He was ‘‘a rich 
nut brown, with no other white than a slight star.” In the autumn of 
1831 the colt was sold for $500 to Pierce M. Butler of Columbia, South 
Carolina, who later became governor of that state. 

Argyle’s earliest recorded performance was a race of two-mile 
heats in 1834 at Orangeburg, South Carolina, which he won in 4:12 
and 4:16, the best time of the meeting. In 1834 and in 1835 he won 
all six of his starts, one of them at three-mile heats in what was con- 
sidered the best time ever made over the Charleston course. During 
these two years the owners of both Argyle and Shark tried to arrange 
a match between them, but could not agree on the place of meeting. 

Butler sold part interest in Argyle to James Hammond of South 
Carolina in 1835, and the horse was put into the stud there. He was 
by this time considered the best horse in the South and soon Wade 
Hampton and Colonel Johnson eee a two-thirds interest in him 
for $10,000. : 

During the spring of 1836 Argyle’s owners S ffered to run him 
against any horse from John Crowell’s stable. Crowell finally chose 
John Bascombe, and the match was set for April 12. Two days before 
the race Argyle ran the end of his bit into the roof of his mouth and 
bled so much that his supporters feared for his chances in the race. 
He did lose, distanced in the first heat. A writer for the Turf Register 


felt that Argyle was “out of fix; had he been otherwise, though he 
would not have won the race, he would have, at least, placed himself 
creditably.” Argyle did not recover from the effects of this match until 
the following spring. 

In 1837 he won three of his five starts, placing second in the two he 
lost, one of them a race won by Decatur, considered by some to be, 
with the exception of Boston, “the best four-miler in the Union.” In 
1838 Argyle did not start at all; his feet, always much too tender, were 
becoming worse, making it almost impossible to keep him in training. 
In 1839, his last year on the turf, he won two of his five starts. In May 
he ran second to Master Henry, but he won the second heat in fast 
enough time that “N. of Arkansas” wrote, ‘Argyle, an aged horse; the 
sire of a winner on the Turf; carrying 124 lbs., struggling hard for a 
first heat in 5:471%4, and then winning a second heat in 5:40, has 
snatched the topmost laurel from the bush. Gallant old fellow!” In 
October Argyle was defeated twice more, once by Monmouth Eclipse’s 
son Clarion, thought by some to be “at the head of the Northern 
Mout, | 

In December Argyle retired from the turf to stand the season of — 
1840 in Laurens District, South Carolina, at $50. He had won eleven 
of his eighteen starts and had earned $8,850, including stud fees in 
1835. Colonel Johnson later told Porter that “nothing but his bad 
feet prevented his being one of the most distinguished racers of his 
day.” 

As a sire Argyle did only fairly well. Kate Seyton and Governor 
Butler were his fastest get. He contributed to Thoroughbred blood- 
lines through his daughter Alleviate, who heads one line of the Family 
of The Citizen Mare. During 1843, his third season in the stud in 
South Carolina, he was in Fairfield District at a $30 fee. In 1845 he 
was standing in the Cherokee Nation at $20. 


WAGNER 


Wagener was so successful on the turf that for a time he was re- 

garded as a suitable rival for Boston. He was also successful in the 
stud, his name appearing today in the pedigrees not only of Thor- 
oughbreds but of trotters, saddle horses, and Morgans as well. When 
this portrait of him was added to the Gallery in July 1840 he was 
famous for defeating Grey Eagle in two remarkable races at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, the previous autumn. The portrait was engraved by 
Joseph Napoleon Gimbrede under the direction of John Francis Eu- 
gene Prud’homme — after a painting by Troye which was thought to 
be one of his best. ‘Troye began the painting a few weeks after Wag- 
ner’s races with Grey Eagle and showed with Wagner his jockey, Cato, 
who had ridden him in several of his victories and who was considered 
second in the South only to the famous Gil Patrick. The background 
of the engraving is the Buckeye Course at Cincinnati. James V. Wag- 
ner of Baltimore, for whom the horse was named, had given horse and 
jockey their equipment, which in the cng ag bears the donor’s 
initials and his nickname, “Duke.” 
,~ A year earlier a portrait of Wagner painted by Henri de Lattre had 
come to Porter to be engraved for the Gallery, but Porter considered 
it too poor a likeness of the horse. When he issued this engraving from 
the Troye painting he assured his subscribers that it was an excellent 
likeness and that the lightness of the horse’s head and neck in the pic- 
ture were Wagner’s and not an error by ‘Troye or the engraver. 

Wagner was foaled in 1834 in Brunswick County, Virginia, bred 
by Daniel Dugger. Wagner was by Sir Charles, one of the best sons of 
Sir Archy, and was out of Marion’s famous daughter, Maria West. 
Porter regarded Wagner’s pedigree so highly that two years after he 
issued this engraving he severed relations with one of his friends and 
best informed contributors who questioned the pedigree of Wagner's 
dam and of his sire also. 


On April 8, 1837, at Lawrenceville, Virginia, Wagner entered and 
won his first race, under the name Trump. Twenty days later at Peters- 
burg, Virginia, he lost his second race, but he so obviously was a good 
horse who had lost because of condition that John Campbell of Balti- 
more bought him at once from his breeder for $5,000. He was put 
under the management of James S. Garrison and taken to Alabama. 
His first start there was under the name Wagner, on November 21, 
1837, over the Bascombe Course at Mobile. He won in straight two- 
mile heats. He continued to win all of his starts in Alabama and 
Louisiana until the last day of the year 1838, when he lost a race to 
Henry A. Tayloe’s mare Zelina. At this time Wagner’s manager and 
owner issued a challenge — which was not accepted — “‘against any 
horse, mare, or gelding in the World, for Twenty Thousand Dol- 
lars. . . Four Mile Heats, over the Metairie Course, New Orleans.”’ 
Wagner continued to win or walk over. When he walked over at 
Natchez on April 26, 1839, writers for the sporting press decided that, 
with the exception of Boston, he was the best horse in the United 
States. 

Wagener was taken to Louisville, Kentucky, in the autumn of 18309. 
‘The important race of the meeting, a four-mile stake for all ages, was 
anticipated with excitement. The stake had closed the previous Jan- 
uary with ten subscribers at $2,000 each, half forfeit. The first nom- 
ination was the Kentucky horse, Grey Eagle. As the day of the race, 
September 30, came near, the contest was felt to be between Grey 
Eagle and Wagner, the latter the favorite but the former heavily sup- 
ported by the Kentuckians, some because of their state loyalty, others 
because of their hope that Grey Eagle’s speed might defeat Wagner’s 
recognized endurance. 

Porter, who was on a swing through the country, attended this 
Wagner—Grey Eagle race and the subsequent one; his accounts are 


still considered classics of turf writing. According to Porter, on 
the day of the first race the grounds were packed with spectators, some 
of the earliest to appear being Henry Clay and his friend, Senator 
John J. Crittenden, and two figures well known to followers of the 
turf: John S. Skinner and C. F. M. Noland, who signed his sporting 
articles “‘N. of Arkansas.” 

Four horses entered the stake but from the start it was clear that 
Queen Mary and Hawk-Eye were outclassed. Wagner, five years old 
and carrying 110 pounds, was ridden by Cato, who had just been given 
his freedom from slavery. Grey Eagle, four years old and carrying 100 
pounds, was ridden by Stephen Welch, a jockey admittedly too small 
to give the horse the support he needed. The first heat was a good 
one, Wagner winning it “‘cleverly.” In the second heat Grey Eagle 
“disputed every inch of the ground,’ but Wagner won by a neck 
in 7:44 and was ridden in a promenade before the stands, with Cato 
holding aloft in cash the stake’s $14,000, while a band marched in 
front. Porter felt the two horses were almost perfectly matched and 
that only superior management had won the race for Wagner. 

After the race the owners and managers of both horses were willing 
to agree to a truce until the next spring, but others interfered and 
stirred ill feeling between them; so they arranged a second meeting 
for the horses five days later. Grey Eagle’s supporters were unable to 
find a stronger jockey, and the well-liked but diminutive Stephen 
Welch rode him again. Cato was again the rider of Wagner, who was 
the favorite in the betting two or three to one. The course was again 
crowded for this race. Porter estimated that there were about two 
thousand mounted spectators and four hundred carriages, and ‘‘the 
stands were literally crammed.” 

In addition to the two stallions a mare named Emily Johnson also 
started. Grey Eagle won the first heat in 7:51, with the mare second, 
and Wagner third. In the second heat as the two stallions were coming 
up to the finish Grey Eagle’s jockey was unable to hold him and al- 
lowed him to yaw across the track and break his stride. Cato coolly 
held Wagner together and spurred him to the finish the winner, in 
7:43. Early in the third heat Grey Eagle let down in his left fore leg, 
and Cato pulled up Wagner to gallop slowly around the course, but 
at each circuit the horse insisted on going at racing pace from the head 
of the stretch, finally running the fourth mile at top speed. 

Two weeks after this race Wagner’s owner challenged any horse 
in the United States to a match for “$10,000, or any amount above 
that sum.” Boston was the obvious opponent, and in November his 
owner challenged Wagner. The two sides could not agree, however, 
and finally grew angry. After both owners had made statements in the 
press, the owner of Boston testily challenged Wagner for $25,000 a 
side and concluded with the statement that if this challenge was not 
accepted by April 1840, “Boston can never condescend to take any 
further notice of Wagner.’’ Wagner’s owner did not accept the chal- 
lenge and shortly after withdrew him from the turf because of an 
injury the horse had received during exercise at Mobile. 

Wagner was taken to Louisville, Kentucky, and put in the stud, 
limited for 1840 to fifty mares at $150 each. In May of that year the 
Louisville Journal reported that Wagner’s owner had refused $20,000 
for him. 

In the autumn Wagner was put in training and on October 2, 


1840, he entered and lost a race at Nashville. He was then in the hands 
of John Goodwyn, who had been too ill to train him properly. There 
was also a suspicion that Wagner had been poisoned. A boy caught in 
his stall at night confessed that he had been employed to give the 
horse sugar of lead, but observers of the race felt that the poisoning 
charge was probably unfounded and that Wagner had lost because he 
was in poor condition. Three months later at Mobile he lost another 
race. Despite this additional defeat his owner refused an offer of 
$10,000 for his services for the next season and an offer to buy him 
for $20,000. Three days later Wagner was distanced in another race 
and correspondents of the sporting papers commented on how badly 
he was managed. “N. of Arkansas” wrote, “What a cruel shame. I feel 
provoked that so noble an animal should be thus wantonly used up.” 
Another correspondent, writing from Nashville, said, “Wagner no 
doubt was once a race horse, but he has not at this time either speed 
or endurance and when run hard hereafter he will thump.” 

In the summer of 1841 Wagner was standing at George Black- 
burn’s stable in Kentucky and was reported to have “quite lost the 
sour expression of his head.” That fall, in an effort to rebuild his 
reputation, Wagner was taken to Louisville, the scene of his famous 
victories over Grey Eagle. But on September 16 he ran fifth in the 
first heat of a race and was distanced in the second, though he had 
been the favorite in the betting. He was then retired to the stud, and 
though later there were rumors that he was again in training, his retire- 
ment was permanent. Wagner had started twenty times and had won 
fourteen, eleven of his victories being at four-mile heats. 

He stood the season of 1842 at Gallatin, Tennessee, in the stable 
of George A. Wyllie. He remained in Tennessee until 1845; then 
he was taken again to Kentucky to the stable of F. Harper, near Lex- 
ington. Until his death in 1862 Wagner was in service in Kentucky 
and was successful as a sire. One of his daughters was the Charlotte 
Hamilton who is in the pedigrees of Plaudit and Domino and hence 
of a large number of the famous Thoroughbreds of our century such 
as Colin, Blue Larkspur, Questionnaire, Equipoise, Alsab, and Coal- 
town. Wagner’s son Stark went to England in 1859 and there won the 
Goodwood Cup, the Bentwick Memorial Plate, and the Warwick Cup. 
Wagner is an ancestor of many leading American Saddle Horses, 
among them Pekina 68, one of the ‘“‘deceased dams,” and Dave Akin 
775, Peavine 85, and Black Squirrel 58. His descendants of recent 
decades include Oklahoma Peavine, Hallmark Peavine, Christmas 
Thoughts, Edna May’s King, Cloud King, Anacacho Shamrock, Ana- 
cacho Denmark, and Kalarama Rex. Wagner’s name also appears in 
trotting and Morgan pedigrees through Peavine, who was registered 
not only in the American Saddle Horse Register but in the trotting 
and Morgan registers as well. 

Wagner, “a light gold chestnut, with a roan stripe on the right side 
of his face, and with white hind feet,’ was about fifteen and a half 
hands high, with long legs. He was very game and was able to race 
well in the same season over courses a thousand miles apart. This en- 
durance was his most admired quality at the time his portrait appeared 
in the Gallery; a few months before, Porter’s friend, ‘“N. of Arkansas,” 
showed some of this admiration when he wrote that “Wagner can run 
longer than a Seminole Indian can starve, and if that shouldn’t be 
long enough why he can stand it a little longer.” 


MOMNMARCE 


Monarch’s portrait, engraved by Robert Hinshelwood from a 
painting made by Troye in 1840, was issued in January 1841. Porter 
had planned to issue a portrait of Monarch two years earlier, but he 
had been disappointed in the painting made for him by a young South 
Carolinian named Deveaux and finally had arranged for Troye to visit 
South Carolina to paint the horse expressly for the Gallery. Even 
Troye was considered not to have caught Monarch exactly; but 
Hinshelwood was instructed to make changes from the original paint- 
ing, and those who knew decided that the engraving was a good likeness. 

Monarch was bred by William IV at the Hampton Court Stud in 
1834. His sire was Priam, whom Porter called “the Eclipse and wonder 
of his day [who] united in himself the most desirable crosses from 
Orville and Eleanor — the rivals of their day, and the latter the only 
winner of both the Derby and the Oaks.” The yearling Monarch was 
among twenty-seven of King William’s horses sold in 1835 and he 
brought the second best price of the sale. Wade Hampton, his pur- 
chaser, brought him to the United States in the autumn of 1836. Here 
he was unbeaten on the turf, never losing a heat — though it is true 
that he never met the greatest racers of his day. 

Porter described Monarch in the Turf Register: “He is a rich 
satin-coated blood bay, with black legs, mane and tail, and no other 
than a white star. He is a horse of great bone and substance, and fully 
sixteen hands under the standard. The finest points about him, to our 
taste, are his chest and loins .. . He has a well-proportioned head and 
neck, the former clean and blood-like... There is no lack of bone and 
sinew below the knees; the complaint of their being ‘too small below 
the knee’ has been the most general one urged against the imported 
horses, but in this respect Monarch can even give odds to his sire... 
Monarch was a remarkable steady goer, gathering quick and with as 
much ease as any horse we have ever seen. He moved with a long, 
rating, business-like stroke, coming well down to his work, with no 


clambering or dwelling. We frequently see a fast horse all abroad at 
times, with seemingly no ability to get into his stride, but Monarch 
could not be taken by surprise. . . Added to all this he is remarkably 
fine-tempered.” : 

Monarch’s first start was at two-mile heats at Columbia, South 
Carolina, on November 23, 1837. He won in 3:55 and 3:58, distanc- 
ing four of the five other starters. ‘wo days later he walked over in 
the Hampton Plate. In February 1838, while on his way to Charleston 
after winning a race at Augusta, Monarch was in a train accident which 
injured many of the Wade Hampton horses, and Monarch especially 
severely. He was unable to race until November, when he won a 
race at Columbia. He continued to win, usually against such inferior 
competition that he did not need to extend himself. He was unopposed 
at Charleston in the ‘Tattersall Whip, February 23, 1839; running by 
himself he was timed over the fourth mile “in 1:48, carrying nine 
pounds over his weight... . Gil Patrick, who jockeyed him, says he 
didn’t begin to go his best’’ — according to “N. of Arkansas.” After 
this walk-over Wade Hampton refused $20,000 for him. By August | 
1839 “Observer” wrote to the Turf Register, “Boston continues the 
champion of the Turf, though Monarch [is] about as highly esteemed 
in [his] locality.” But in November, while galloping over Wade 
Hampton’s private course, Monarch struck an obstacle and let down 
in his near fore leg. The Turf Register said that “no calamity upon 
the ‘Turf could have excited deeper regret.” 

Monarch entered the stud in 1840, his fee $100. He made the next 
season at Henry Clay’s stables near Lexington, Kentucky, at the same 
fee. In 1842 he was returned to South Carolina. Monarch was not the 
great success in the stud that his supporters had expected, and his 
name appears in few Thoroughbred pedigrees. But he contributed 
to the bloodlines of harness horses and is an ancestor of Greyhound, 
the famous trotter. 


MONMOUTEH BCLLPSE 


Porter added the portrait of this chestnut stallion to the Gallery 
in March 1842. E. G. Dunnell’s engraving was called “a most faithful 
copy” of a painting Troye had made in 1841 when Monmouth 
Eclipse was “‘in his fifteenth year, and though it does not make him 
out a beauty, he is by no means an ugly or a coarse horse. Who ever 
saw an Eclipse — with the exception of Col. Hampton’s Bay Maria 
and Fanny — with a pretty head?” Porter thought the horse resembled 
Leviathan, except that Leviathan had a shorter barrel. 

Monmouth Eclipse was bred by Joseph H. Van Mater, of Mon- 
mouth County, New Jersey, in 1826. He was by American Eclipse 
and out of Honesty, her dam by Messenger. Porter pointed out that 
“like many of the best four mile racers that have appeared on the 
American Turf, he traces back to the celebrated Slammerkin by Wild- 
air.’ But Monmouth Eclipse never had a real chance to prove on the 
turf the worth of his pedigree. When a three-year-old, he fell lame 
from a wrenched fetlock joint and was thrown out of training until 
he was five. While in the stud as a four-year-old, he was secretly ridden 
about the countryside by his groom and was injured again. In the 
autumn of his fifth year he was trained, but very badly by a drunken 
trainer. When he was started at New Brunswick in 1831 he was in such 
poor condition that “‘his skin looked as if it had been taken from him 
and hung on the fence.” He went lame again in training during the 
spring of 1832, but was able to win his only start of the season, defeat- 
ing Lady Relief in two-mile heats at Monmouth. 

In 1833 he stood at Moorestown, New Jersey, at $15. But he was 
highly regarded in some quarters at least, for the respected Cadwal- 
lader R. Colden wrote in the New York Sporting Magazine that Mon- 
mouth Eclipse was one of the highest bred and most valuable of the 
sons of American Eclipse and before long would be as important in the 
stud as his sire. In the autumn of 1833 he was put in training but went 


lame from his original injury. In the spring of 1834 his owner once 
more put him in training and entered him in a race of three-mile heats 
at Trenton. In the third heat the horse again broke down, though he 
had won the second heat in the best time of the race. He was then per- 
manently withdrawn from competition. 

Although there was natural hesitation about breeding to a stallion 
so untried on the turf, breeders began to have some confidence in 
Monmouth Eclipse in 1836 when Mortimer, the only three-year-old of 
his as yet trained, was very successful at mile and two-mile heats. Van 
Mater was able to advance the terms of service to $40. 

Three of Monmouth Eclipse’s three-year-olds proved very success- 
ful in 1838, so the next season his fee was increased to $50, $75 to in- 
sure. In 1839 Cataract and ‘The Duke were added to the winners 
among his get. Three years later the Spirit stated that Monmouth 
Eclipse “was bred to very few thoroughbred mares at the North until 
[1839]. The wonder is that as he was bred to none who had produced 
winners from other horses, he should have succeeded so well.” 

In February 1840 Monmouth Eclipse was sold at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, to a company of breeders — Messrs. Bacon, Pindell, and Blain — 
who then announced, “Having purchased the celebrated stallion and 
getter of race horses, Monmouth Eclipse . . . for $12,000 we take the 
liberty of informing you that he will make his first season in Kentucky 
on the farm of W. W. Bacon, 214 miles from Frankfort, at One Hun- 
dred Dollars the Season.” ‘Iwo years later he was standing in the same 
community, at the stable of George Blackburn, and still at the same fee. 

Monmouth Eclipse, like Monarch, did not ultimately prove to be 
of as great value in the stud as had been hoped. But his son Clarion 
won many races, defeating such horses as Saracen, Master Henry, Mary 
Selden, Waterloo, Argyle, and Omega. Another son, Hornblower, also 
was successful on the turf. 


GREY BAGLE 


The other portraits in The American Sporting Gallery are line en: 
eravings, but because of Grey Eagle’s color Porter thought it best to 
reproduce his portrait by mezzotint. When Porter issued the picture 
in June, 1842, he told his subscribers that it was “‘the largest specimen 
of mezzotinto engraving ever executed in this country.” ‘The work was 
done by the firm of Jordan and Halpin after a painting Troye had 
made during May 1841 in Kentucky, where Grey Eagle was in service 
at the E. M. Blackburn stable. Porter had visited the stable during the 
week in which Troye was painting the portrait, and testified to the 
picture’s “‘entire faithfulness,” saying that he considered it “by no 
means a flattering likeness.’’ He even declared the portrait of Milo, the 
groom who is with Grey Eagle, to be “a speaking likeness.” ‘The por- 
trait is remarkable because, as Mr. W. S. Vosburgh was to point out 
nearly eighty years later, Troye here succeeded “‘in a matter where 
other artists have failed . . . namely, delineating a grey horse.” ‘To set 
off the stallion’s color Troye skillfully took advantage of some of the 
romantic clichés of the Hudson River School of painting, then in full 
flower. The waterfall, the mountains, the dark sky dramatically broken 
by sunlight — these motifs, as well as Troye’s frequent blasted trees, 
were being painted regularly by his contemporaries ‘Thomas Cole, 
Thomas Doughty, Asher Durand, and Henry Inman. 

The mezzotint of Grey Eagle was generally admired when it ap- 
peared in the Gallery; the editor of the Richmond Enquirer, for ex- 
ample, stated that it was “one of the most beautiful representations of 
the Horse we have ever seen.” 

Grey Eagle had a short but famous career on the turf and then 
spent many fairly successful years in the stud. Nearly three years before 
this portrait of him appeared he had reached the peak of his fame, in 
his two races with Wagner. At the time that the portrait was added to 
the Gallery he was already permanently retired from the turf because 
of an injury and was in the stud in Kentucky. 

Foaled near Lexington in April 1835, bred by H. T. Duncan, Grey 
Eagle was by Woodpecker and out of Ophelia, she by Wild Medley 
and her dam by Sir Archy and out of Lady Chesterfield, she by im- 
ported Diomed. Woodpecker was one of the best four-milers bred 
in Kentucky up to that time, and Ophelia was very successful as a 
brood mare. This was a distinguished pedigree and much was expected 
of the colt. 

His breeder sold Grey Eagle as a yearling for $1,500 — then a large 
sum — to Miles W. Dickey of Georgetown, Kentucky. Dickey put the 
colt under the management of a leading Kentucky turfman, Sidney 
Burbridge, who continued in charge of him until Grey Eagle’s retire- 
ment from competition. 

As a three-year-old Grey Eagle received a shoulder injury in train- 
ing which contributed to his losing his first two races, at Lexington 
on May 11, 1838, and at Louisville about a month later. After this 
second race he was thrown out of training, but by autumn he had 
recovered from the injury and won his third race, at Louisville, Octo- 
ber 17, 1838, in straight two-mile heats. The times recorded — 3:41 
and 3:4314 — brought sharp protest from all sides because, as one 
letter writer put it, “3:41 never has been made in the United States.” 
Several spectators reported that they had timed the first heat from 
3:47 to 3:49 and the second from 3:43 to 3:45. Other sportsmen, will- 
ing to accept the official time, doubted that the course was a full mile; 
it was remeasured and found to be a mile and about twelve feet. ‘The 
Spirit of the Times, in the issue for December 8, 1838, tended to favor 
3:41 as correct, pointing out that four days later in another race Grey 
Eagle won a heat in an undisputed 3:44. 

On October 22, when Grey Eagle won again in straight heats in 
3:48, and in 3:44 as already mentioned, his fame had spread and the 
crowd which had come to the Oakland Course at Louisville to see him 
was called “immense.” Shortly after this victory, Grey Eagle was taken 
with the distemper and did not start during the following spring. In 
the winter his owner died, and in June 1839 the estate sold Grey Eagle 
for $6,200 to A. L. Shotwell of Georgetown, who retained Sidney Bur- 


bridge as the horse’s manager. ‘The new owner also arranged that the 
horse should keep his engagement for the sweepstakes to be run at 
Louisville that autumn — the sweepstakes which has come down in 
books of turf history as the first ““Wagner—Grey Eagle Race.” 

The sweepstakes (discussed in the sketch of Wagener) was held 
September 30, and was won by Wagner in straight but severely con- 
tested four-mile heats, with Grey Eagle second. The race was not only 
interesting for the sport which a close contest always affords but be- 
cause, despite Wagner’s victory, it proved conclusively that Kentucky 
was breeding excellent stock. Grey Eagle, though defeated, had shown 
high quality; as Porter’s famous and often quoted account put it. 
“Grey Eagle’s noble bearing and game-cock look as he came up to 
contest in a second heat [were] the theme of universal admiration.” 
And Porter went on to point out in Grey Eagle’s defense, ““T’o say that 
Wagner was better managed and better jockied in this race than Grey 
Eagle is to express the opinion of every unprejudiced individual who 
had the pleasure of witnessing it.” 

When the two stallions met again, five days later, Grey Eagle won 
the first heat in 7:51, a heat which Porter considered to be the first in 
which Grey Eagle’s managers had used good strategy. Grey Eagle was 
second in the second heat, which was officially timed at 7:43. Porter 
wrote: “This was without exception the most game and spirited race 
we ever witnessed. The heat was Wagner’s and while we accord to him 
all the reputation so brilliantly won after a bloody struggle of near 
three miles, we feel bound to express the belief, that for an untried 4 
yr. old Grey Eagle’s performance is without parallel in the annals of 
the American Turf! The last three miles of a second heat, in a second 
four mile race the same week, were run in 5:35, and the sixteenth 
mile im 1:45 

In the third heat Grey Eagle tragically broke down — and never 
raced again. “N. of Arkansas,” who was on the course as a distinguished 
guest of the Jockey Club, reported what seems to have been the gen- 
eral feeling: “When it was announced that he had let down, there was 
sorrow depicted in almost every man’s countenance, while the ladies, 
God bless them, shed richer tears than even Cleopatra did when she 
lost Mark Anthony and a world.” The sporting press later reported 
hopeful but entirely unfounded rumors that Grey Eagle’s injury was 
not severe and that he was again in training. 

In the spring of 1840 the horse entered service. In 1851 he was 
second to Boston in the list of leading American sires. In 1854 he was 
fourth in the list. One of his daughters became the dam of Eagless, 
from whom many winners are descended, she being the first mare in 
the Moll and Miss Obstinate branch of the Family of The Cub Mare. 
Grey Eagle, like other horses in the Gallery, is prominent in American 
Saddle Horse pedigrees. One of his daughters was the third dam of 
the great “deceased sire,’” Cromwell 73. ‘The dam of Blue Jeans 3 was 
a daughter of Grey Eagle, Jr., who was by Grey Eagle. ‘The “deceased 
sire’ Starlight 89 was out of a daughter of Grey Eagle. Squirrel King 
973, Artist, Jr., 312, and the great Black Squirrel 58 trace to him also. 

After some years Grey Eagle was in less demand as a stallion in 
Kentucky, by then unchallenged as the nation’s race-horse region; 
so he was sent to Ohio. There he died in 1863. 

The grey stallion’s admirers were never just mildly enthusiastic 
about him, and they were inclined to blame his defeats not on Grey 
Eagle himself but on his trainer. Presumably they all agreed when 
a sportsman, writing shortly after the two races with Wagner, called 
Grey Eagle ‘a horse that in the stable of Col. Johnson would probably 
never have known defeat.” 

Grey Eagle was admired for his beauty, including the dark wing- 
shaped spots on his withers which had influenced his breeder in choos- 
ing a name for him. One supporter called him “a ‘sumptuous colt’ 


sure enough—large and powerful (not big and coarse) — looks grand 


and majestic, dignified and graceful.’ And Porter said that “at the 
time of his great race with Wagner, we thought Grey Eagle the most 
magnificent specimen of the American Race Horse we had ever seen.”’ 


RLETONMW & CONFIDENCE 


When Porter was about to add this engraving to his Gallery, he 

remarked that the “increased attention paid to Breeding and Training 
the TROTTING HORSE throughout the country, and especially in 
the Northern States, has induced the publisher of the ‘Spirit of the 
Times’ to avail himself of an opportunity of presenting his subscribers 
with a superb Illustration of Trotting.” The picture, published in 
August 1842, shows two geldings famous in their day, in a match for 
$500 a side, two-mile heats, over the Centreville Course near Jamaica, 
Long Island, on July 19, 1842. Ripton, the leading trotter of that year, 
won. He was the property of Thomas Moore of Philadelphia and was 
driven by his trainer, the well-known Hiram Woodruff. Confidence, 
owned by James Berry of Cincinnati, was driven by his trainer, Wil- 
liam Wheelan. A. L. Dick made the engraving after a painting by 
. J. W. Owings, an artist of Baltimore who was still in his teens. 
The Centreville Course, constructed in 1826, was the first track in 
America built expressly for trotters and probably the first in the world. 
‘Trotting matches had been held in the United States for almost a 
century on courses built for running races and on the streets and high- 
ways, some of which became famous as trotting grounds, among them 
Third Avenue in New York and the road to Jamaica. Trotting had 
become an established sport about 1830, and famous trotters had been 
developed by the date of this Ripton-Confidence match, but it was to be 
some time before official pedigree regulations and registrations would 
be organized. Though increasing rapidly in popularity and prestige, 
trotting was still considered by some die-hards to be beneath the notice 
of devotees of the more aristocratic racing of Thoroughbreds. 

In its early period trotting had developed most rapidly in New 
England, largely because ‘Thoroughbred racing was frowned upon 
there. Trotting was considered more moral than racing, chiefly be- 
cause it was of benefit in improving the quality of road horses. The 
Boston Gelding, Boston Blue, and Yankee, the earliest trotters to 
reach fame, were bred and trained in New England. Pennsylvania also 
frowned on racing but approved trotting, and in 1828 a very active 


trotting organization was founded there, the Philadelphia Hunting | 


Park Association, which promptly built its own track. 

In the 1820’s and 1830’s most trotting matches were under saddle, 
but by the time of the Ripton-Confidence match sulkies and light 
wagons were in general use, though in some matches still the men 
were mounted. 

Thoroughbred racing at that time was often cruel — witness Black 
Maria’s five four-mile heats in 1832 — and early trotting was not with- 
out its cruelties also. The year of this Ripton-Confidence match, 1842, 
saw two shocking examples: a trotter named Black Jobe was driven 
nearly blind in an attempt to cover fifty miles in four hours, and on 
the Bascombe Course at Mobile a mare named Empress was driven 
to death in an attempt to cover thirty miles in two hours. These 
excesses were the exception, of course, and trotting was daily making 
headway against the idea that it was of an inferior order; indeed the 
American Turf Register in 1843 predicted: “Trotting will soon be a 
most formidable rival to Racing at the North, unless those especially 
interested in the success of what are deemed the legitimate sports of 
the Turf ‘take hold’ and ‘do something.’ ” 

Ripton, sometimes called the “Artful Dodger,” was a brown geld- 
ing with three white stockings, a white foot, and a blazed face. His 
pedigree was uncertain, but he was known to have been bred in 1830 
near Norwalk, Connecticut, sired by ‘“‘an old working farm stud.” As 
a five-year-old he was sent to New York and sold for $150 to a young 
man who later took him to the Centreville Course as a joke. But when 
Ripton promptly trotted a mile in what contemporary report said 
was 2:43, Peter Barker bought him for $650 and a few days later sold 
him for $800 to George Weaver of Philadelphia, who sold him to 


another Philadelphian, James Hammill, for $1,000. After changing 
hands an additional two or three times in the next few years, Ripton 
in 1840, by then a ten-year-old, was turned over to Hiram Woodruff 
for training and began serious competition. 

He trotted frequently in matches in 1841 near New York and at 
Philadelphia and showed great promise. In 1842 he trotted against 
Confidence in several matches: May 7 he beat Confidence and Lady 
Suffolk in two straight heats of two miles each, 5: 104 — 5:121%. On 
May 31 he beat Lady Suffolk, two-mile heats, 5:07 — 5:15 — 5:17, the 
best time for two miles in harness made up to then and not surpassed 
until thirteen years later when it was reduced ten seconds by the great 
Flora ‘Temple, whose records even Ralph Waldo Emerson had at the 
tip of his tongue. On July 12 in a match to wagons, two-mile heats, 
Confidence defeated Ripton, who carried twenty-three pounds extra. 

The next week they met in the match pictured in the Gallery 
engraving. Ripton’s sulky weighed sixty-one pounds, Confidence’s 
seventy. Confidence was the favorite, but Ripton won in straight heats, 
5:10 —5:1414. The next month they met again, with Ripton again 
winning in straight heats. The Spirit reported that Ripton “may now 
be considered near the head of the Trotting Turf.” The little gelding 
trotted several more matches in 1842, some with Confidence and some 
with Americus. All in all during that season he trotted fourteen two- 
mile heats and five of three miles, winning thirteen. 

The next year was also a successful one for Ripton. The feature 
of the season for him was a series of three matches with Americus, all 
of which Ripton won. In September he met Confidence and, though 
Jame, won three of the five one-mile heats. After 1843, Ripton, though 
still an important competitor, had passed his peak. In 1844 he lost 
matches to Lady Suffolk and Americus; but, pulling the lightest wagon 
yet built, he defeated Confidence. In 1845, still lame, he won a few 
matches. By 1847 his lameness was gone and he won a few more. In 
1850 he won a match in October but lost one in November when he 
and Sorrel Ned trotted six one-mile heats in harness, the sixth heat 
when the course was so dark there was much disagreement about the 
finish. Soon after this match Hiram Woodruff, his trainer, bought 
him and raffled him off, the gelding going to Paterson, New Jersey. 
In July, 1852, the twenty-two-year-old Ripton was distanced in the 
first heat of a match on the Centreville Course and was retired from 
competition. Woodruff later wrote that Ripton was taken to western 
New York and that report had it he had broken his leg and been shot. 

Confidence was a handsome bay gelding a little over fifteen hands 
high. His pedigree also was a mystery. Less is known of him than of 
Ripton, but matches in which Confidence took part are recorded as 
early as 1833. He trotted often in the South, and by 1840 was con- 
sidered the Southern champion. After another decade of active com- 
petition he was still reported to be “trotting well’’ and to have won at 
least six matches in the 1850 season. Though it seems likely that they 
are confusing two trotters with the same name, historians of the Stand- 
ardbred say that Confidence was finally sold to the sporting Squire 
Osbaldeston, who imported him into England and drove him for 
several years. 

This engraving is surely not the most attractive in the Gallery, and 
Porter’s subscribers were quick to point out its faults. One wrote that 
though the picture was the “‘liveliest” in the series, the artist was in 
error because “‘the jockies’ caps are not close upon their heads, and the 
horses’ manes lie smoothly as if the nags were standing in the stable.” 
But these objections apparently had no effect, for later when Porter 
employed Joseph Gimbrede to copy the engraving on a small scale 
for the Turf Register, Gimbrede merely enlarged the tree on the left, 
changed the profile of the hills, and trimmed the drivers’ hair, leaving 
their caps loose and the horses’ manes still lying smooth. 


COL. WLLLIAM BR. FORNSOM 


As soon as Porter started The American Sporting Gallery his sub- 
scribers asked for a portrait of William Ransom Johnson, America’s 
leading turfman in the first half of the nineteenth century. In 1842 
Porter announced that a portrait was “in a state of great forward- 
ness.’ After further delay and an expense which he stated was $1,000, 
Porter issued the picture in March 1843. A. L. Dick engraved it after 
a painting by Porter’s close friend, Henry Inman, a leading American 
painter whose work was likened in his day to that of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. Today attention has turned once more to Inman with the revi- 
val of interest in the Hudson River School, of which he was a part. 
Inman’s painting of Johnson, often considered to be among the best 
of early nineteenth-century portraits, was owned by Porter but was 
later lost, and remains so, though many people have sought it for years. 

Johnson was born in 1782 in Warren County, North Carolina. 
His father, Marmaduke Johnson, and his mother, nee Elizabeth Ran- 
som, were both of excellent family and fortune. Marmaduke Johnson 
was interested in the Thoroughbred and owned at one time the dam 
of the famous Reality. Legend has it that in a match between horses 
trained by father and son while William Johnson was still very young 
his horse defeated his father’s, and Marmaduke at once put the boy in 
charge of the Johnson stable and stud. 

About 1800 the young turfman began to take horses to meetings 
in nearby Virginia and before long was as involved in the affairs of 
the turf there as in those of his native state. He became the most impor- 
tant figure at the Newmarket Course at Petersburg, Virginia, and 
contributed to that quality which made ‘Newmarket rules” standard 
at many other American tracks. About 1803 he married Mary Evans, 
whose family owned Oaklands, a plantation on the Appomattox River 
in Chesterfield County, Virginia. Oaklands became a second head- 
quarters for Johnson, though for some years he kept his associations 
with North Carolina and served in the North Carolina legislature. 

In 1815 he sold the last of his large land holdings in North Caro- 
lina and removed permanently to Virginia, at first going into business 
in Petersburg but before many years moving to Oaklands, which was 
his home henceforth. In 1818 he was elected to the Virginia legislature, 
in which he served almost continuously for the next twenty years. But 
despite the demands of public service and varied business ventures, 
racing was always his main occupation. 

In addition to the stud and training establishment at Oaklands, 
where he constructed a two-mile straight track, he had large private 
stables at the Newmarket Course. He not only trained and started his 
own horses but also undertook to manage those of other owners, 
sometimes having as many as fifty under his general charge. On the 
turf he was extremely successful from the beginning. In 1807 and 1808 
his horses were said to have won sixty-one of their sixty-three starts, 
gaining for him at the age of twenty-six the title “Napoleon of the 
Turt.” By 1809 his renowned Sir Archy was an undisputed champion. 

Before long Johnson widened his racing activities beyond the Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina courses. In 1816 he took Vanity to Washing- 
ton and defeated Tuckahoe, winning $30,000. Soon his horses were 
running at all of the important tracks in the country. In 1823 he 
matched Henry against Eclipse over the Union Course, inaugurating 


the series of important North-South matches which did so much to 
stimulate American racing and in which he was usually the manager 
of the Southern entries and their largest financial backer. 

Three of Johnson’s most famous horses were Sir Archy, Pacolet, 
and Boston. Sir Archy he bought shrewdly when the horse was little 
regarded, and developed him into a remarkable racer; later Sir Archy 
became such a phenomenal sire of winners that he was called “The 
Godolphin Arabian of America.” Pacolet also developed well under 
Johnson’s management until he sold him, at a sizeable profit, to his 
friend Andrew Jackson. Boston, with his impressive record, was an- 
other large factor in Johnson’s turf reputation. Johnson was equally 
successful in training mares and owned or managed seven that were 
outstanding: Reality, Vanity, Maria, Bonnets o’ Blue, Trifle, Ironette, 
and Flirtilla. Among these his favorite was always Reality, whom he 
once called “the very best race-horse I ever saw.” 

His remarkable judgment of Thoroughbreds was legendary. One 
of his competitors is reported to have said, “Sir, I don’t set up my 
opinions against his, from this time out. I am sick of that came’... Lt 
the best judgment on horse matters that God ever endowed man with, 
coupled to forty years experience on the Turf, don’t enable him to 
say how the thing is going, why there is no use, sir, for me to try to 
name it.” That Johnson was a man of unusual energy and executive 
ability is plain: one visitor to Oaklands wrote, “In his household, you 
perceive the epitome of what all good government should be”; and 
another visitor reported, “Everything just works like the wheel of a 
clock about the Colonel’s stable.” 

Johnson made Oaklands famous for gaiety and genuine hospitality 
as well as efficiency. Known for his wit and amiability, he was a man 
with many friends, of whom the closest were Andrew Jackson, Henry 
Clay, and John Randolph of Roanoke. His easy self-possession was 
apparently unfailing: “It is well-known,” the Spirit once reported, 
“that on more than one occasion Col. Johnson has had his pockets 
picked during his Northern campaigns. Upon elbowing his way into 
the Club Hotel to dine after the race [between his Blue Dick and 
William Gibbons’ Fashion] leaning upon the arm of a distinguished 
financier, the Colonel suddenly felt a hand from behind thrust into 
each pocket of his pantaloons . . . Turning around sharply, he identi- 
fied the individual who was making so free with his pockets, and coolly 
remarked to him, “You are mistaken, sir; Mr. Gibbons won the purse 
today.’ ” 

Johnson’s life spanned the one great period of racing in America 
before the Civil War. He contributed to its start by beginning the 
series of important North-South contests which contributed to reviv- 
ing general enthusiasm for the turf. During the height of the period 
he was the most active turfman in the nation. When the period closed 
because of economic depression and increased tension between N orth 
and South, Johnson, practical as always, reduced his string. Finally 
he campaigned with only one horse; but, skillful as ever, he saw to 
it that the horse was the remarkable winner Revenue. After racing 
Revenue successfully at New Orleans during the winter of 1848-49, 
Johnson died in Mobile on February 10, 1849, at the age of sixty- 
seven. 


¥ASELOW 


As Boston was the best horse whose portrait appeared in the Gal- 
lery, surely Fashion was the best mare. When this engraving was issued 
in June 1844 she had been racing four years but had lost only once. 
The engraving, unfortunately, is not one of the best in the Gallery; 
Porter's subscribers and even Porter himself pointed out its failings. 
He felt that Fashion was “no great beauty at best, but her head and 
neck, it appears to us, are more bloodlike” than they are shown, and 
he thought that the appearance of Joe Laird, Fashion’s jockey, suffered 
in the engraving. Some of his subscribers were even less satisfied, one 
writing in to ask, “Did the painter have the mare’s ears modelled in 
paste-board; or how came they with such raw edges? What is the matter 
with the left legs below the knee and hock that they cannot be shown 
of the same size and conformation as those of the right side?” Another 
said that “many of the lights and shades are misplaced, and do not 
exhibit distinctly or correctly the muscles. The eye is not in the right 
place, (hence the awkward position of the bridle,) neither is the nostril. 
As to the ears .. . if exhibited separate from the horse no one could 
tell without guessing what animal they were intended for.” 

Porter had had trouble with the engraving from the start. He had 
paid “an extravagant price” to J. Burford, the painter, but was so 
displeased with his work that he employed William Wilson to make a 
drawing, based in part on the painting. A. L. Dick, the engraver, 
worked from both painting and drawing. Burford had shown Fashion 
alone; Wilson added her jockey. Much of the landscape and most of 
the mare, with the exception of her head and neck, were engraved 
after Burford. Though the engraving thus oddly prepared was dis- 
appointing to many, it was not without its admirers, one of whom 
wrote ecstatically in the Concordia Intelligencer: ““How charming! 
What eye sparkle — there’s the figure, faultless, such an air, such graces, 
and such small ears.” 

No matter what the quality of her portrait, Fashion herself was 
first-rate. Foaled at Madison, New Jersey, on April 26, 1837, she was 
bred by William Gibbons, who remained her owner throughout her 
long career on the turf just as Samuel Laird was her trainer through- 
out, and his son, Joe, her only jockey. Fashion’s pedigree was properly 
considered “‘rich.” She was by imported Trustee, out of Bonnets 0’ 
Blue by Sir Charles out of Reality, she by Sir Archy. 

Gibbons, who was said to be “opposed to the general plan of train- 
ing colts at 2 yrs. old,” did not bring Fashion out until the autumn of 
her three-year-old form. She won her first start — a sweepstakes, two- 
mile heats, at Camden, New Jersey, on October 21, 1840 — in straight 
heats, as she did her next two races. She was defeated for the first time 
in May 1841, when she placed in a race of four heats while suffering 
from such a bad cold that under any other management she would 
have been withdrawn. 

That autumn, after winning a race over the Union Course, she 
won fame at Baltimore by defeating John Blount, who was considered 
second to Boston and was the favorite at almost three to one. Eight 
days later she not only beat him again, but distanced the great though 
sulking Boston. Time, 7:42 and 7:48, “the latter,” according to the 
Spirit, “one second better than any second heat has been run by either 
Boston or Eclipse.” 

After this victory, Colonel Johnson and James Long challenged 
Fashion’s owner to enter her in a return match against their Boston, 
“the North vs. the South.” Gibbons accepted and May 10, 1842, was 
set for the race, which Porter said “attracted hundreds of individuals 
from the remotest sections of the Union, and for months had been the 
theme of remark and speculation, not only of the sporting circles of 
this country but in England, where the success of the Northern Cham- 
pion was predicted.” As recorded in the sketch of Boston, Fashion 
won the race in straight heats. Her official time for the first heat, 
7:321%, was recognized as the fastest four miles ever run in the United 
States and was not bettered for more than a decade. According to one 
observer, Fashion’s “kind temper, coupled with her indomitable game, 
rather than her speed, gave her the advantage over Boston.” Although 
Boston was aged and in bad temper, Fashion’s victory over him was 


an achievement, and she was recognized as one of the country’s leading 
mares. She had become so popular that her owner, acceding to what 
the Turf Register called “the general desire of the citizens of Morris- 
town, N. J.,” exhibited her in the public square of the town. 

On October 6, 1842, Fashion walked over at the Union Course; 
and on October 29 at Camden, in straight heats, she defeated Colonel 
Johnson’s Blue Dick, who was ridden by Gil Patrick. Her time of 
7:38 for the first heat was remarkable over the very heavy track. 
Fashion defeated Blue Dick four more times during the ensuing year 
and once more eighteen months later, meanwhile winning consistently 
in other races and walking over unopposed more than once. Late in 
1844 spots of white began to appear on her chestnut coat, but she con- 
tinued to win, usually in straight heats. 

In 1845 the Southern champion, Peytona, owned by Thomas Kirk- 
man of Alabama, challenged the North, and Fashion was chosen as 
the Northern representative. ‘The match, which proved to be the last 
of the great North-South races, was set for May 13, 1845, over the 
Union Course. Great interest developed in the contest; the Olympic 
Theater in New York put on a short play entitled ““Peytona and 
Fashion, or North against South,” and the Long Island Railroad an- 
nounced that on the day of the match it would have nine locomotives 
to pull one hundred cars, each train carrying three thousand people. 
The Spirit reported, “One official letter from the Legislature at Al- 
bany, and we don’t know how many more from both Whig and Demo- 
cratic members, has been received at this office, begging that inasmuch 
as the two houses were to adjourn on the 14th instant, the match 
might be postponed three days to give them a chance to see it.’’ The 
same article also said that “people have been wicked enough to insinu- 
ate that the annual religious anniversaries here have been prolonged 
unconscionably to afford an opportunity to members of the different 
societies to attend the race!”’ 

The crowd attending the match was generally thought to be the 
largest yet assembled in the United States for any occasion. Fashion 
was “drawn too fine” and was badly frightened by the oppressive num- 
ber of spectators, The younger, immense Peytona, by Glencoe and 
out of a daughter of Leviathan, was unfrightened by the crowd and 
seemed in superior condition. That Peytona won the first heat was 
not a great surprise to Fashion’s supporters. In the second heat the 
two mares were neck and neck nearly the whole four miles, but Pey- 
tona won. Currier immortalized the match in a popular lithograph, 
which even in our day is reproduced on thousands of trays, waste- 
baskets, and table mats. When Peytona and Fashion met again on 
May 28, Fashion won in straight heats under a hard pull, confirm- 
ing the opinion of many who felt that her condition had been 
poor at the time of the first encounter, though in fairness it was 
agreed that Peytona was not in her best condition during this return 
match. 

Fashion continued racing successfully. Her final appearance, in 
the autumn of 1848, was a victory, making her record thirty-six starts 
in thirty-two of which she was first and in the other four second. Eight- 
een of her victories were at four-mile heats and she won fifty-two of 
the sixty-four heats in which she ran. As the late John Hervey pointed 
out, her record is even more notable when one remembers that she 
was raced no matter what her condition and neither paid forfeit nor 
failed to finish. She was never lame and was retired completely sound. 
She lived until 1860, but was not particularly successful as a brood 
mare. 

Despite some objections that she was not beautiful, Fashion’s ap- 
pearance was much admired. She was a chestnut “with a star, and a 
ring of white above the coronet of her left hind foot; on her right 
quarter she is marked with three dark spots.’ She was said to race, 
singularly, with a loose rein and to run “less like a horse and more 
like a greyhound.” 

Fashion was a public figure in the nation and, despite the inter-sec- 
tional rivalry in which she played a part, was so popular even in the 
South that a Louisiana race course was named for her. 
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